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TO DETERMINE THE WORK VALUES OF THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED, A WORK MOTIVATION SCHEDULE WAS DEVELOPED AND 
ADM I NT STEREO TO 200 NORMAL WHITE MEN AND 20Q WOMEN OF 
REPRESENTATIVE NATIONAL AVERAGE AGE AND EDUCATION AND TO 
CEREBRAL PALSIED, DEAF, 63 RECENT AMPUTEES FROM THE VIETNAM 
WAR AND NEURO-PSYCHIATRIC PATIENTS. COMPARISON OF THE TWO 
GROUPS SHOWED SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES IN WORK MOTIVATION WITH 
VARIANT SOCIAL ROLES OF THE HANDICAPFED CAUSING THE 
VARIATION. CHOICE OF OCCUPATIONAL ROLE WAS. SIGNIFICANTLY 
RELATED TO THE PERCEIVED SOCIAL ROLE IN THE WORLD OF WORK. A 
RELATIONSHIP EXISTED BETWEEN THE NATURE OF A PARTICULAR 
HANDICAP AND THE PSYCHOLOGICAL MEANINGS OF THE HANDICAP AS 
SOURCES OF INTERPERSONAL ANXIETY AND CONCERN. FOR EXAMPLE, 
FEELINGS OF RECENT AMPUTEES FROM VIETNAM OF BEING MARGINAL 
SOCIALLY WHILE IN THE HOSPITAL AND THEIR CONCERN OF BEING 
SIGNIFICANT TO OTHERS AGAIN AFTER DISCHARGE MAY HAVE 
ACCOUNTED FOR ELEVATED SCORES. THE HIGHLY VARIANT SOCIAL ROLE 
OF THE NEURO-PSYCHIATRIC GROUP WAS REFLECTED IN HIGHLY 
VARIANT VALUE-ORIENTATION. THE DEAF VALUED WORK MORE HIGHLY 
BECAUSE IT PROVIDED AN OPPORTUNITY TO COMMUNICATE WITH 
OTHERS. THUS INTERPERSONAL CONCERNS SIGNIFICANTLY AFFECTED 
VALUATION OF WORK IN THAT THE HANDICAPP'D WERE SENSITIZED TO 
THOSE INTERPERSONAL ASPECTS OF WORK WHKrl CAUSED THEM 
CONCERN. FURTHER STUDY IS NEEDED TO RELATE THE 
SOC I ©PSYCHOLOGICAL ADJUSTMENT OF VARIOUS GROUPS OF THE 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED TO PATTERNS OF WORK VALUATION. 

PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF THE STUDY IS TO PROVIDE HANDICAPPED 
WORKERS WITH A CLEARER UNDERSTANDING OF THE SATISFACTION THEY 
SEEK FRO! WORK, SO THAT OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE CAN BE MORE IN 
LINE WITH VALUES. THE APPENDIX INCLUDES THE WORK MOTIVATION 
SCHEDULE, SURVEY STATISTICS IN TABULAR FORM, AND REFERENCES. 
(FP) 
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Foreword 



This is a general report on a study carried out over a two-year period 
at the Catholic University of .America under a grant No# RD-14-75-P-65-C1 from 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation# 



The responsibility for planning, execution and analysis of the research 
has been shared equally by the two investigators# In order to facilitate in- 
quiry on speoifio points made in the report, however, it may be useful to note 

that Chapters I, II and VI were written by J#F#K# and Chapters III, IV and V 
by A#S# 



The authors are indebted to those colleagues, students and associates 
who at one time or another have aided in the execution of this study# Speci- 
fic acknowledgements are made in the report itself# 



J#F#K. 

A#S. 
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Chapter I 
INTRODUCTION 



, 1 study was designed to explore the work values of the physically handi- 

capped. That there is a need for such a study has been stressed frequently. The 
work group concerned with career development at the i 960 Miami Conference (Lofquist. 
19 oOjpp, 66-67; suggested seven areas where "specific research is sorely needed.” 
The first and the last of these seven areas relate to satisfactions derived from 
work and the development of a measure of work values: 

” 1 . Study satisfaction derived from work of groups that had made similar 
career choices but on the basis of quite different limiting factors 
or sets of limits. Here it would seem that study of physically handi- 
capped groups as compared with non-handicapped groups might provide 
some of the suggested differing sets of limits. 

M 7# The development of more adequate measures of •values*. It is felt 
that such instruments would be extremely useful in providing indi- 
viduals with a clearer understanding of their values and would allow 
them to make selection (in the whole development process) in line 
with their values.” 



^ conference on ''Research Reeds in the Vocational Rehabilitation of the 
Deaf, conducted at Gallaudet College in I960, listed four priorities for research 

335-370) ° ne ^ t0 deVelop measures of vocational motivation (Doctor, i 960 , pp. 



. a . Th ® J m Portance of values in vocational development, choice, and adjustment 
is stressed in the literature. Ginzberg (1951) maintains that an "individual will 
not make an effective occupational choice unless he has support from his value 
schema. Super ( 1957 ) perceives values as one of the most crucial variables in 
vocational development: "Work satisfactions depend upon the extent to which the 

find adequate outlets in his job for his abilities, interests, values 
and personality traits. He further stresses the point that values "permeate all 
aspects of life, they comem life's goals, and in some instances they seem to be 

t° " e !? S f nd drives." The role of values in the general and voc<. 
tional adjustment of the handicapped has been described by Wright (i 960 , Chap.5). 

In recent research and theory in vocational development, the concept of 

Z 'tL L fT f- i “ oreaainel y intensive study, m a private communication 
to the present investigators, Super describes the final development of his Work 

m r SUre ° f WOrk values represents the end product cf many 
™ res ®“ oh in the Career Pattern Study (Super, 1962). Katzell (Borrow, 

reviews certain aspects of research and theory in work value orien- 
. presents stimulating ideas of his own in the general area of job satis- 

rw ^ Wrenn's review of "Human Values and Work in Americal Life" (Borrow, 196 ^ 

of^unr-v -i ^ I '+r" 1 ' de0 ,i a h * st ° rioal perspective for a consideration of the meaning 

°f. k . /JL a . daily life. The Minnesota Studies in Vocational Heh- 

n f f nr. t * au u ^°J° kl> 196 ^ attem P ta *0 define disability in terms of its 
effect on work adjustment, and in particular on the personal satisfaction of the 
aiB&oiea worker. 
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The concept of value 



Despite the obvious importance of the concept of value orientation in cur- 
rent psychological research and theory (cf. Schofield, I960), little thought ha3 
been given to a more clearcut definition of value as distinct, for example, from 
such constructs as interest, need, and drive* Most students of preferential be- 
havior agree that values do exist, and that the essential task is to define what 
these values are* Here the agreement appears to end, and approaches to a definition 
of value are as diverse as they are numerous. While no adequate attempt can be made 
in this context to review general fteories of value, it would seem necessary to note 
•ome major definitions of value and to oomment on the major roots of disagreement* 

Many theorists, be they in psychology, anthropology, economics, or philosophy, 
distinguish values as intrinsic - valuable in themselves - and Instrumental — means 
to an end* Intrinsic values are generally the focal point of discussion sinoe they 
are perceived as of real significance to the individual. Many, on the other hand, 
deiy that intrinsic values exist* Perhaps the main cause of disagreement is the 
failure to make what Robin Williams (Barrett, 1961, p. 58) has called ''the highly 
consequential distinction" between realities that are valued and realities that are 
values • The empirical approach operationally admits of no distinction) the philoa- 
opher on the other hand, is concerned with the twofold exploration of first, the 
sources of metaphysical, or actual human values, and second, the root of personal 
or psychological human values* The philosopher and the . empiricist are both con- 
med with the baslo reasons why the individual values the things that he does 
^ -id in the preferential order that he does, but the philosopher insists on the dis- 
tinction between realities that are human values and realities that man values* 

The empirical approach is only concerned with those realities that indi- 
viduals- actually value. No a priori standard of value is assumed for the purpose 
of research; hypotheses are formulated and verified by perceived facts. Agreement 
on approach, however, does not imply agreement in definition, as the following 
selected examples indicate. "A value is the measure of satisfaction of human want" 
(Maslow, 1959» P* 38)* "Generically considered, value may be defined as the as- 
suagement of desire" (Parker, 1957- p. **■). "Values are felt desires, and value 
judgments are ideas or hypotheses about what we need to satisfy or harmonize 
these desires". ToKlickhohn (Barrett, 196I, p. 18) value is a "selective orien- 
tation toward experience, implying deep commitment or repudiation, whioh influ- 
ences the ordering of 'choices 1 between possible alternatives in aotion". In a 
further attempt at definition, he perceives values as "images formulating posi- 
tive or negative commitments, a set of hierarchically ordered prescriptions and 
proscriptions" (Barrett, 196I, p. 20). Value for Pepper (l9*fl, p. 77) is, in 
simplest terms, "anything good or bad", and in more complex terms, "all selec- 
tions by a selective system that are relevant to human decisions and all such 
natural norms" (l9*fl, pp. 690-691). 



The concept of value in vocational development 

The approach of the investigators in this study and in previous studies 
vi* e *> the attempt to measure work values and valuations in mathematical terms) 
might best be described as a middle course between an empirical and a philo- 
sophical approach. Whilst accepting a priori standards of value, they would 
agree with Charles Morris that the moat productive approach ia to define value 

2 



theory as "the science of preferential behavior" (1956, p* 12), Morris insists 
that the mathematical measurement of factors involved in the individual's prefer- 
ential behavior will provide insights into his valuation of reality. Although 
attempting to formulate a value theory on an empirical basis, he states that 
science cannot be the total determinant of human valuep, and that such a theory 
would be a limited one. 

More specifically, the concept of value in the present study is closest to 
tht "value orientation" formulation of Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck (1961, p. If): 

"Value orientations are complex but definitely patterned (rank ordered) 
principles, resulting from the transactional interplay of three analy- 
tically distinguishable elements of the evaluative process — the cog- 
nitive, the affective, and the directive elements — which give order 
and direction to the ever-flowing stream of human acts and thoughts as 
these relate to the solution of 'common human' problems". 

Of the essence is the directive aspect of the value-orientation concept in 
vocational development. Values are general, stable, cognitive-affective, motiva- 
tional predispositions of a person to the work environment. In selecting items to 
measure work valuation, only those are chosen which represent this broad, direc- 
tive, concept of values. Item content exclude all reference specific activities 
of occupational tasks, and call for a more basic self-appraisal of the individ- 
ual's "selective orientation toward experienoe, implying deep commitment or repu- 
diation, which influences the ordering of 'choices' between possible alternatives 
in action" (Barrett, 1961, p. 18). 



7 Values and interests 

Because of the confusion of the concepts of "value" and "interest" in the 
literature of vocational development, it would seem necessary to distinguish be- 
tween them (Kinnane & Suziedelis I962). Darley and Hagenah (1955, p. 19l), while 
recognizing the part which values play in occupational choice, fail to make an 
adequate distinction: "It is our major thesis now that occupational choice and 

measured occupational interests reflect, in the vocabulary of the world of work, 
the value systems, the needs, and the motivations of individuals," Myers (1966), 
in a review of recent research in Counseling Psychology, classifies the value 
research of one of the present investigators under the heading of "interests", and 
in his description of the research substitutes the terra "interest" for that of 
"value". Super and associates (1957), in striving for a distinctive definition 
of value, still operationally confound the two concepts: "Values closely re- 

semble interests, and tests designed to measure them can be used interchange- 
ably. Values, however, seem to represent something more basic than interests. 

They permeate all aspects of life, they concern life's goals, and in some in- 
stances, they seem to be closely related to needs and drives." 

Interests, particularly inventoried interests, represent discrete, de- 
cision making responses to a number of specific activities which (on the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank, for example) are made meaningful by empirical group- 
« They appear to be only stable as grouped, since preferences for as many as 

125 items of Strong's 1*00 were found to have changed over a period of time (Super. 
1957# P* 379)* It can be deduoed from this that inventoried interests are muoh 
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